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“Color— Unfinished Business of Democracy” 


Because of its fundamental importance to American democracy and to the Church, we present in this 
issue a digest of the symposium in the November issue of “Survey Graphic” under the above caption. 


In order to present the material in the space available 
the digests are limited to the main argument of each article. 
Some repetition is inevitable since certain topics are 
discussed by several writers. Readers will find the entire 
issue worth careful study, if they have the opportunity 
for it. 

“Crucial in today’s situation,” writes Alain Locke, 
professor of philosophy at Howard University and special 
editor of the symposium, “is the basic readjustment of 
the status and relationships of the white and non-white 
peoples, both as peoples of the East and the West and as 
dominant and subject or colonial peoples.” We shall 
either “have forced on us a world of infinitely more 
racialism or we must ourselves shape a world having 
infinitely less.” The repercussions of color prejudice in 
America, in India, and in Africa are “deep-seated dangers 
to democracy, crippling us in war and in facing the issues 
of peace. . . . It would be a tragedy as catastrophic as 
military defeat itself if the Atlantic Charter should turn 
out to be another deceptive mirage of war rationalization.” 
If this is to be avoided then there must be “a formidable 
list” of denunciations: “irresponsible national sovereignty, 
power politics, military and economic imperialism, racialist 
notions of world rule and dominance, the persecution of 
particular minorities and the bigotry of cultural superior- 
ity.” These are, Professor Locke declares, “the high but 
not impossible price of international justice, fraternity, 
and security.” 

There is grave danger that foreign reactions to American 
race prejudice may hamper our relations to Latin America. 
It will, he fears, “align American opinion and _ political 
leadership as a reactionary ally of colonial imperialism,” 
and will “alienate the confidence of this vast non-white 
majority of humanity, balk their hopes of international 
democracy, and ultimately lay the groundwork for a 
global color-war.” 


The Negro and the War 


This war, writes Herbert Agar,* formerly editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is the military phase of “the 
world revolt against civilization.” Equality “fulfills the 
Christian idea and the democratic idea.” Among the 
teasons why it has “proved a mirage” are our failure 


* Reprinted from A Time for Greatness and reproduced here by 
permission of the publishers, Little, Brown & Co. 


to distinguish between “opportunity to get ahead and 
opportunity to be civilized,” and to realize that “a purely 
physical . . . equality of income” is irrelevant. The real 
essential is that “the surplus resources of society should 
be so husbanded and applied that it is a matter of minor 
significance” whether every one receives the same income 
or not. This, Mr. Agar comments, is not only an attain- 
able idea, it is “almost attained today” in many communi- 
ties “except for the Negro.” Those who have been 
deprived of faith and self-respect by the emphasis on 
mechanical progress alone have turned against civilization. 
The only way to save it is to rededicate it to its proper 
aims. The wealth of the world must be put into the 
hands of the human race, not left to a small minority. 


The effects of the segregation of Negroes are vividly 
described by Elmer Anderson Carter of the New York State 
Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board. Segregation has 
been the general policy of the federal government in the 
armed services and in civilian departments in Washington. 
In the South it means “separate schools for Negroes, 
separate coaches on railway trains, separate sections on 
buses, . . . separate libraries, hospitals, public parks and, 
in small communities, complete exclusion from these 
municipal installations no less than from theaters. . . . In 
its larger implications it means the denial of citizenship 
rights to the Negro.” Yet the argument used both by 
management and organized labor that Negroes and whites 
cannot work together is “disproved in literally thousands 
of instances.” In most cities, North and South, Negroes 
live in segregated quarters. “. . . The very fact of 
separation . . . breeds resentment, suspicion and humili- 
ation, and undermines the Negro’s faith in democratic 
government itself.” Not only the Negro but the nation 
suffers under the policy of segregation. It is, Mr. Carter 
believes, the chief reason for the growing racial tension 
in this country. 


Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of the National 
Urban League, considers the problem of Negroes in war 
industry. “... In a period of mounting labor shortages,” 
he points out, “hundreds of thousands of Negro workers 
are unemployed or under-employed in the war program 
because of various kinds of racial discrimination.” As a 
result of the race discrimination in defense industry the 
percentage of Negroes on WPA rose from 14.2 per cent 
in February, 1939, to 17.6 per cent in February, 1942. 
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There has, however, been real progress, especially in 
recent months. “Possibly half” of the employers in war 
industry accept the principle of using Negro labor accord- 
ing to the workers’ training and experience. Some have 
made good “in heartening fashion.” Nonetheless, dis- 
crimination is still a common practice. Even in govern- 
ment service it is “still rife,” in spite of the efforts of 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee to do away 
with it. More than a tenth of the potential workers are 
Negroes. There is still very little opportunity for Negroes 
in the South to secure training for skilled labor. 

By 1941, Walter White, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, points out, the Negro’s status in the armed serv- 
ices was even lower than it had been in the first World 
War. But Negroes today are better organized and more 
vocal about their ideals than they were in 1917. While 
the operation of the draft has been “notably free from 
discrimination or friction,” segregation is still the rule 
in the Army. The Navy has announced that Negroes 
would be allowed to serve “in limited capacities in shore 
establishments,” but would not be trained as officers. 

Earl Brown, a staff member of Life Magazine, com- 
pares the treatment of Negro soldiers today with that in 
1917. Negro and white candidates for officers’ training 
now attend the same schools. There are three Negro 
colonels commanding Negro regiments—in contrast to 
one in 1917. But the proportion of Negroes in the Army 
is still small because the Army failed to provide for the 
training and care of the colored selectees. Negroes are 
far better cared for than in the first World War. But 
away from the Army camps, most of which are in the 
South, the situation is still bad. A few Negro soldiers 
in southern cities “were murdered, many more assaulted, 
and most of them have encountered discrimination at 
the hands of white citizens.” The following steps are 
needed to improve conditions for Negro troops: protection 
of Negro soldiers from intimidation and molestation away 
from the camps, training more Negroes as officers, train- 
ing and appointing “far more” Negro police, equal treat- 
ment for Negro and white soldiers abroad, a permanent 
policy for the Navy in regard to the enlistment of 
Negroes. 


The Negro in American Life 


Jonathan Daniels, Assistant Director of Civilian De- 
fense, writes on the changes that are taking place in the 
South. He believes that “at worst the basic trouble” 
in the tense race relations in the South “seems to rise 
from the sudden, startling, hardly to be believed fact that 
there are jobs—jobs at decent pay and, increasingly, jobs 
in which color does not slam the employment office door. 
And this is true even though discriminations in employ- 
ment remain. .. . Labor shortages do whittle discrimina- 
tion down.” The barriers against the Negroes in south- 
ern industry, evil as they were, “represented the tragic 
understanding that there were not enough jobs for all.” 
For many of the poorest white men in the South color 
has been “one poor though cruel weapon in a competition 
for existence.” Friction between these men and_ the 
Negroes has become so sharp that many southerners 
have feared bloodshed which might “easily serve as a 
handle for fascists at home.” Nevertheless, “what seems 
to hold threat to racial peace now, may contain the 
promise of escape from the poverty which has so long been 
almost a synonym for the South—the black South, but the 
white South also.” 


A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, explains that the March on Wash. 
ington Movement is an effort to secure economic, political 
and social equality by political action. The Movement js 
“essentially a movement of the people. It is all Negro 
and pro-Negro, . . . its major weapon is the non-violent 
demonstration of Negro mass power.” Its program calls 
for the abrogation of all laws providing for segregation, 
passage of the federal anti-lynching law, enforcement of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and enactment of the Pepper poll tax bill, the 
abolition of segregation and discrimination in the armed 
services, “an end to discrimination in jobs and job train. 
ing,” the withholding of federal funds from any agency 
which practices discrimination, and “colored and minority 
group representation on all missions” sent to the peace 
conference. 

Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, points out the discriminations, described above, 
which the Negro suffers. On the other hand, he notes 
the progress the Negroes have made since Emancipation: 
the rise in the literacy rate from less than five per cent 
to 90 per cent; the drop in the Negro death rate from 
about 33 per thousand in 1890 to about 14 per thousand 
today; the owning of property after being themselves 
property. Whites should “cease racial discrimination in 
the armed forces”; “protect Negro troops from insult 
and abuse” ; insist that all employment for war production 
be without discrimination as to race, creed, or color; 
equalize educational and other public facilities; where 
segregation is maintained provide equal facilities for 
Negroes and whites. Negroes should join labor unions; 
secure training for industry ; utilize educational opportuni- 
ties ; patronize Negro businesses and professional workers; 
take pride in their own distinctiveness; and leave the 
South. 

Charles S. Johnson, director of the department of 
social sciences at Fisk University, discusses “Striking 
the Economic Balance.” The place of Negroes in the 
South has changed. Formerly the vast majority were 
agricultural laborers or domestic servants, “the two 
lowest paid occupational fields.” Today they have only 
“marginal status” in both agriculture and industry. But 
even before the present war there had been “a fairly 
significant penetration” of Negroes into industry and into 
positions above the unskilled level. Negro wages, both 
in the North and the South, are “considerably below the 
level necessary for a health-and-decency standard of 
living.” This “economic inadequacy” is reflected in 
Negro mortality rates from two to four times those for 
whites. Negroes will not be able to retain all the gains 
they will make during the war period. But “the exposure 
of the Negro workers to new areas and levels of industries 
and skills will leave a deposit of mutual experience for 
white and Negro workers, and new skills and economic 
expectations which undoubtedly will add to the ferment 
of Negro labor.” Negro labor is being drawn out of the 
South to work in war industries. To the extent that 
this occurs there should be a relaxation of tensions. 
Negro agricultural workers should be included in the 
planning committees for southern agriculture. The post- 
war structure of world economics is bound to affect 
seriously both Negro and white labor in this country. 

John A. Davis, professor of political science at Lincoln 
University, writes on “The Negro Outlook Today.” 
During the ’30s a new group of young Negro leaders 
came to the front, stressing consumer pressure and labor 
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organization. Negro youth movements are no longer 
playing an important part in Negro life, but the work 
initiated in that period is being continued. Negro leader- 
ship has “‘increasingly become labor conscious.” Professor 
Davis believes that the Negro should “continue to seek 
political alignments which will enable him to achieve 
increased economic security plus full citizenship status, 
including the franchise, in the South”; “ally himself with 
the progressive forces of the labor movement” ; and “learn 
to plead his case in America vigorously and with intelli- 
ence.” In general, the outlook of the Negro is “one of 
slow but steady advancement toward democracy.” 


The Challenge of Color 


Adolph A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, points 
out that “color intersects almost every type of problem 
raised by modern civilization”: world politics, social life, 
economics, and morals. The problem cannot be solved 
by political or economic measures. Three main methods 
of dealing with the problem have been tried: “protecting 
the civilization and customs of a race of different color 
within the national domain,” “gradual and accepted amal- 
gamation,” and “co-existence of groups of different color, 
on a basis of non-discrimination.” The latter was “in 
the main” Lincoln’s policy. Our “stated ideal is a Negro 
as an American citizen, with the same rights and equip- 
ment and attack on life as any other American citizen.” 
Mr. Berle concludes that “in political and economic rela- 
tionships there must be unreserved recognition of the 
freedom of all color groups,” and that there must be 
“self-imposed limitations” on the color group which 
happens to be strongest at a given time. 


In the New World 


When the United States took over naval bases in the 
British West Indies Eric Williams, assistant professor of 
social science at Harvard University, comments, it came 
“face to face with serious problems.” The majority of 
the population of the Caribbean countries is either Negro 
or of Negroid origin. In some sections there are large 
numbers of East Indians and Chinese. The “different 
races and colors exist side by side” without antagonism 
and hostility. The distinction is one of class, rather than 
color. Whites own most of the great wealth and the 
plantations; “colored people” (mulattoes) are the pro- 
fessional and salaried class, and are forcing their way 
into the higher positions; labor is “wholly or largely 
black.” The blacks too are demanding concessions. The 
basic problem in all these countries is poverty. The 
grave difficulties in working out a solution of the question 
will be “enormously increased” if American racial ideas 
are “forcibly imposed” on the West Indies by American 
soldiers. 

When Mexico secured its independence, Ezequiel 
Padilla, Mexican Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
reminds his readers, the people were “sunk in utter social 
acquiescence and political unpreparedness.” Three “irrec- 
oncilable enemies” had to be destroyed before the country 
could become really democratic: clericalism, the system of 
land ownership which gave a small group control of “the 
whole agricultural economy of the nation,” and militarism. 
Mexico’s “real contribution to democracy” has been the 
“revolutionary progressive reforms” carried out through 
the “crusade of liberalism against the overmastering 
spirit” of the Church, agrarian and labor reforms, “the 
fight against militarism and ‘bossism.’” 
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“Brazil’s Pattern of Democracy” is discussed by Dante 
de Laytano, chief of Historical Archives of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Brazilian culture is an international as well as an 
interracial fusion with European, Indian and Negro 
strains. About 20 per cent of the population is a “pure 
or nearly pure group” of Negroes. They are organized 
in the Negro Front which was one of the first groups to 
combat the Nazi-Fascists in Brazil. Negroes have had an 
important role in the development both of Brazilian 
cultural and political life. In the early days the Negroes, 
though slaves, fought with the Portugese against the 
Dutch and helped to save the colony for Portugal. Later 
they were the main cultivators of plantations, and impor- 
tant in prospecting and mining, ranching and herding. 
Negroes helped to establish the Brazilian republic. 


In the Old World 


“Africa’s Hope for Democracy” is presented by Kings- 
ley Ozumba Mbadiwe, secretary of the African Students’ 
Association in the United States. Thinking Africans 
believe that colonial imperialism has been “the tap root of 
Europe’s modern wars.” To “outlaw” it would be a 
great benefit to the world at large, as well as to Africa. 
African manpower and resources are increasingly impor- 
tant in the war and might be far more so “but for the 
brakes of hidebound colonial attitudes and traditions.” 
Thoughtful Africans have proposed the following pro- 
gram of reform: “1. Governmental reorganization, to 
ensure effective native political participation. . . . 2. Labor 
reform, to ensure the protection of the native from exploi- 
tation.” 3. Land reform. 4. “Mass education.” 5. 
“Spiritual freedom.” Such Africans believe that the 
United States has a responsibility to help bring about 
these changes. 

The work of Felix Eboué, Negro governor of the 
French province of Chad, is described by Egon Kaskeline, 
a European journalist. In August, 1940, on the initiative 
of Governor Eboué, Chad province joined the Free 
French, “thus creating a territorial base” for French 
resistance. Later French Congo, the Cameroons and the 
Ubangi-Shari declared for De Gaulle. Free French Africa 
has provided important airports for the United Nations, 
trans-African roads have been opened up, modern harbors 
have been built, production of raw materials has been 
materially increased. Governor Eboué is endeavoring to 
improve the status of the educated natives, to improve the 
living conditions of the natives, and at the same time to 
conserve “native political institutions as a means for 
preserving their cultural and moral traditions.” Full 
emancipation is essential but the last step to be taken. 

Although the United States and Canada have no formal 
pre-commitments to Africa they do have a responsibility 
there, Emory Ross, general secretary of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, insists. The two great links between 
the United States and Africa are the large number of 
Negroes in this country and the work of American 
missionaries. Christianity is “almost the only foreign 
element introduced in the past century which has tended 
constructively to unify the African people as well as to 
help them lift themselves into better relations with the 
new world that has swept in on them.” Missionaries have 
stressed “education for living.” But economic and political 
action are also needed. America should participate in 
both of these. Mr. Ross does not think that Africans below 
the Sahara have either the knowledge or the experience 
necessary for self-government. But they must be prepared 
for it, and inducted into it, within “a measurable time.” 
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“India and America” is presented by Syud Hossain, 
former editor of the Bombay Chronicle. In spite of all 
the diversities within India, it is, nevertheless, “essentially 
an economic unit with broad cultural and spiritual unity,” 
and with “increasing political unity” since “all sections 
and factions” desire self-rule. If “free nation-hood” were 
“firmly assured,” India would “iron out her internal 
differences.” The writer, a Moslem, insists that Moslems 
and Hindus are not “irreconcilably opposed to each 
other.” Federation is the solution for India. For “more 
than fifty years” the Indian National Congress has been 
“the champion and the spokesman of the Indian national 
cause.” Indians aided the British very materially in the 
first World War but “the British authorities went back 
on their promises” after the war. India was committed 
to the second World War without consulting any of the 
Indian legislative bodies. India has become “the acid test 
of the integrity of the professions of the United Nations 
regarding their war and their peace aims.” 

“East and West Must Meet,” writes Lin Yutang, but 
tLat will happen “only when each party discovers the other 
to be a gentleman.” The war seems to lack “the great 
driving force of a great faith and great vision for a better 
future.” What is needed is “a new hope” and “a new 
dream.” He finds it in “a new doctrine and new faith 
in the essential equality of all races.” “Racial equality” 
to the Chinese is “something immensely real ; it embodies 
one half of what we are fighting for—the other half 
being China’s own full sovereignty and national inde- 
pendence.” If the Chinese lose their belief that we are 
fighting for a “better kind of world in which all peoples 
shall be equal and free,” then the war will again seem to 
them “a war for savage survival.” But neither the Chinese 
nor the Americans are willing to fight such a war. 


Edward C. Carter, secretary-general of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, describes briefly the pattern of race 
relations in the different countries of the Pacific, with 
particular reference to the colonies. Canada has handled 
the problem of Oriental exclusion “less irritatingly” than 
has the United States but there is “ample room for 
improvement.” The Latin American countries on the 
West Coast have in recent years been much less liberal 
in regard to Oriental immigration than they were formerly. 
The Maoris in New Zealand, the largest racial minority, 
have full civil rights and liberties. Indians, however, are 
“not wanted,” and there are “still handicaps” for Chinese. 
Australia follows the “white Australia policy.” In Soviet 
Russia, however, no group is “permanently incapacitated” 
because of race or color. In British Malaya the natives 
had a right to employment in the lower branches of the 
civil service but citizenship was not considered “even 
remotely possible.” There was no color prejudice in 
social intercourse in the French colonies although eco- 
nomic policies favored the vested interests of metropolitan 


France. In the “admittedly paternalistic regime” of the’ 
Netherlands Indies there was not the “sharp distinction 
between a master race and a subject race” to be found ip 
most colonies. The Hollanders were “scrupulous in their 
respect for native law and custom.” Before the Japaneg 
invasion participation of the natives in the government 
was advancing slowly. The crux of the problem is the 
school system. Mr. Carter believes that there has been “g 
slight improvement in the race relations” of the Pacific 
countries because “some of the artificial bars . . . ate 
melting away.” The main causes of inequality can only 
be removed by “a complete transformation of the imperial 
system,” but an “etiquette of race relations” could “get 
rid of quite unnecessary obstacles to mutual understand. 
ing”—provided it were more than “a veneer laid on a 
situation shot through with injustice.” 

Pearl S. Buck pleads for a sacrifice of our race preju- 
dice as the only way to achieve victory. In this war, she 
writes, “the primary conflict” is between the concept of 
national supremacy, which includes racial supremacy, and 
“the concept of the equality of peoples in a free world.” 
Our allies are all those who “demand the atmosphere of 
freedom and human equality for all.” We are ready to 
make the material sacrifices for an “all-out war,” but not 
the spiritual ones. The most important of these is our 
race prejudice. “We fail in our leadership today, both at 
home and abroad, because of the contradiction our race 
prejudice puts upon freedom of peoples.” Material 
sacrifices can be forced upon us but “only the individual 
soul” can get rid of its prejudices. Let us prove to our 
allies that “at least there is a sufficient number of... 
white people, who will no longer tolerate imperialism and 
human inequality, to warrant the colored peoples throwing 
in their lot with the democracies now. It is the only 
hope left to bring these peoples to our side, and without 
them we cannot win this war.” 


“Humanity Is Durable” 


The Saturday Evening Post in its issue of November 
14 published an editorial under the above caption in which 
it commented on the kindness of Japanese Christians to 
American missionaries in Japan during the period when 
they were interned. One, for instance, visited them 
weekly, bringing supplies and funds, though the law 
forbade giving aliens funds. When he was reprimanded 
by officials he replied: “As a Christian gentleman | 
could do no other.” Servants took “numberless risks” in 
their behalf. The Post says: “These are not the impor- 
tant people of Japan, the militarists or their political 
puppets. But it does no harm to remind ourselves that 
those qualities which we group together in the word 
‘humanity’ are not dead altogether, even in countries 
where the conduct of a Christian gentleman is punishable 
by fine and imprisonment.” 
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